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ENTHUSIASM IN TEACHING. 


Ir is often remarked that there are some persons whose 
literary qualifications are of a high order and whose manners 
are agreeable and pleasing, that never succeed as teachers. It 
is often asked why this is so, while others of inferior qualifi- 
cations become excellent teachers and awaken, seemingly 
without effort, a deep interest, in the minds of their pupils, 
in all the exercises of the school-room. One great cause of 
failure is a want of enthusiasm. They go to their work as 
though it was a matter of necessity, and toil on day after 
day in the same monotonous round of duty, never feeling the 
sacred fire burning in their bosoms, and never kindling a 
spark of enthusiasm in the minds of their pupils. Success 
demands the heart as well as the head. If that is wanting, 
there will be no warmth, no zeal, no energy. What could a 
general do, who had no enthusiasm for his work? Behold 
Sheridan riding to the front and snatching victory from the 
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very jaws of defeat, and you have a lasting example of the 
power of an enthusiastic spirit. The teacher not only needs 
intellectual ability, but he must have a fire forever burning 
in the heart, warming his whole spirit, leading him with zeal 
and energy to the front, and giving a love for his work. 
Without this there can be no true success. The spirit of 
enthusiasm is contagious. Wherever it breaks out, it in- 
fuses its spirit into all that come within the sphere of its in- 
fluence. During childhood the spirit is in a receptive condi- 
tion. It can be easily moulded, if the right influences are 
exerted upon it; but you might as well attempt to warm 
your feet on an iceberg, as to strive to warm the heart of 
childhood when you feel no fire glowing in your own bosom. 
The person who enters the teacher’s profession, can do so 
with no hope of success unless he loves children and youth, 
and loves to do them good. There can be no enthusiasm in 
any calling where the heart is not engaged. If the spirit is 
not warmed, energized and baptized by a love, a desire, for 
the work of your chosen profession, then be assured you have 
mistaken your path of duty, and should at once set about 
the work for which your talent and affection fit you. The 
person who is not happy in the school-room, and who longs 
for the labors of each day to close, has little evidence that he 
is in the right business. How can such a person feel the 
spirit of genuine enthusiasm? Every person should be hap- 
py in his true calling, and he will be, unless there are some 
accidental circumstances that occasionally disturb the usual 
pleasure of his calling. Joy comes when we find our true 
work. ‘There will be a spontaneous outburst of enthusiasm. 
We then can go to our labor with the conscious blessing of the 
Infinite Father. Everything will have a noble significance. 
Labor will no longer be a wearisome toil, but a cheerful duty. 
The spirit will not be bowed in sorrow, but will be youthful 
and aspiring. ‘The work of our lives will be abundantly blest 
and our reward not far off. =. By Be 


























Boston Schools. 


BOSTON SCHOOLS. 


We have no hesitation in calling the public schools of 
Boston the first in the land. The “ninth semi-annual Re- 
port of the Superintendent” of those schools is before us. 
Its great ability is in itself a testimony to the value of a 
school superintendent, which some have thought a superfla- 
ity, while its facts and observations are valuable to the edu- 
cator. 

What it contains respecting primary schools is especially 
interesting. Out of the 277 schools in the city of Boston, 254 
are primary schools. With so large a proportion of primary 
schools joined with the fact that this part of an education is 
so important in laying the foundations of sound mental, 
moral and physical discipline, we readily understand why so 
much attention has been given to the primary schools of Bus- 
ton. In company with Supt. Philbrick we once visited one 
of these schools and a most attractive sight it was. If it 
was possible to find any defect, it was that the aim was to 
make the whole appear finely, thereby depriving individuals, 
of slower parts, of the advantages of the school. This is 
the danger where a large class is taught and where the uni- 
formity of a soldier is taught. But the Report says—* No 
teacher can keep a first-rate school, who is not actuated by a 
strong desire to benefit, as far as possible, each individual 
pupil.”. But the danger of slighting some in training large 
classes may be practically overcome by wise management on 
the part of the teacher. Instead of the old fashioned prac- 
tice of reading round which hits a few but misses the most, 
the following plan is harmonious with our ideas of juvenile 
human nature,—* Now they read a sentence in concert; then 
they listen to the teacher as she illustrates the right expression 
of the passage; a volunteer is permitted to try it; now one 
of the best tries, now one of the dullest; corrections are 
called for; a question or two is asked about the sense of what 
is read; some explanation is made; a hard word is spelled by 
sounds ; the picture, if there is one, is referred tu; all are re- 
quired to read a sentence or two silently ; question about the 
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punctuation and diacritical remarks are sprinkled in; and so 
the ten minutes are delightfully employed to some purpose. 
A passage is now assigned to be studied out, as a preparation 
for the next lesson, and the pleased and instructed children 
are sent to their seats.” 

A person after visiting a Boston school is apt to ask him- 
self the question whether this readiness and uniformity on 
the part of the pupils proceeds from a gradual and healthy 
development, or whether it results from hurry and mere su- 
perficial training put on to make a display. In other words 
is there a tendency towards the so-called “High pressure 
system,” or “ Forcing system,” 
the homely but practical maxim “cut bono” the sole aim of 
the teacher and school? On this head are the following 


or “Cramming system?” Is 


sensible criticisms correcting an erroneous notion about that 
common expression, ¢éhoroughness. “Another fruitful source 
of overdoing arises from the erroneous notion that thorough- 
ness in a branch requires the text-book on the subject to be 
committed to memory bodily. And this error not only pro- 
duces overworking, but it is also the parent of the “cramming 
system” of teaching, that which stuffs the memory with 
words, words, words, soon to be forgotten. If this is the true 
method, then we do not need teachers of skill. We only 
need persons to hear recitations and assign tasks. ‘Then 
there are cases of overdoing where the teaching is of the right 
description, but the standard is too high, and consequently too 
much time and labor are expended merely to secure a certain 
facility of recitation, which shows well but is of no sort of 
practical utility, and does not constitute scholarship or what 
is properly called thoroughness. 1 think very rapid recitation 
in any branch should not be encouraged, and least of all in 
the analysis of diflerent problems in arithmetic. Stammer- 
ing, and a confused, disagreeable, and indistinct utterance are 
the result of excessive rapidity in recitation.”’ 

Immediately subsequent to this and in connection with 
the Latin school we find—* The method of instruction pur- 
sued in this school requires the larger portion of the Latin 
and Greek grammars—now grown to a large bulk—to be com- 
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mitted to memory very thoroughly.” If the “cramming sys- 
tem” is objected to in the English branch why not much 
more so in the classics? In the former the object is more 
especially information, in the latter more especiaily mental 
discipline. In this report it is very properly held that boys 
ten or twelve years of age are not too young to commence the 
study of Latin and Greek, if the “memorizing system” is 
to be pursued. But it seems to us that this system is not the 
best system. The utter abhorrence it engenders in the minds 
of boys for Latin or Greek, is a good reason why it is not. 
Moreover it is not the natural method nor the one best cal- 
culated to develop a well, balanced mind. Perhaps the sys- 
tem pursued in the Gerinan gymnasia, where no book is used 
and catechizing takes its place, is not the best, yet it affords 
a better mental training than the “memorizing system.” A 
modified form of the Oliendorf method, as that adopted in 
Prof. Anthon’s book for beginners in Latin, or better that of 
Prof. Harkness, seems to stand the test of the school-room 
much better, and to afford a more permanent substructure 
for a classical education. 

It may not be known to all that a normal department has 
been formed in connection with the Girl’s High School in 
Boston. The first class of thirty young ladies was organized 
during the past year. The objéct seems to be to furnish a 
training qualifying its graduates to positions as teachers in 
the primary schools. This adds one to the large number of 
normal schools now in operation and lends new hope to our 
belief that ere long teaching will rank as one of the profess- 
ions, requiring special preparation and entered into with the 
expectation of being made a life’s work. 

One feature which distinguishes Boston schools from all 
others is the high salaries paid to teachers. We quote from 
this Report the salaries now paid to instructors in the Boy’s 
High School—* Master, $2,400; Sub-Masters, $1,600; and 
Ushers, $1,200, with an increase of $100 a year to each 
grade for four years. For the present year an additional in- 
crease of $200 has been added to the salary of each grade.” 
A result of such a remuneration is the great permanence of 
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teachers in the different schools. It seems to us that this 
pei manence ought to weigh equally with personal qualifica- 
tions in equipping a school with teachers. Is not this thought 
too often lost sight of in both our country and city schools? 
While we have dwelt very much at length upon the facts 
and statements in this very scholarly and able Report, we feel 
that we have omitted very many points to which we hoped 
to call attention in this review. But in a better sense than 
was meant by those anti-cbristians upon the plains of Troy, 
we may say ab uno disce omnes. Cc. P. ©. 


THE LITTLE ONES. 

Neary all the articles in the Journal and other educational 
papers are devoted to a class of scholars who are old enough 
to study at least a part of the time. The question suggests 
itself, “ What can we do with the large number who are too 
young to study at all, or but a small portion of the time?” 
These in our summer schools in the country form a large per- 
centage of the number. “ Let them play out of doors,” says 
one. But I must object, in answer, that many of our school 
houses are not at all shaced fiom the burning sun, and there 
many days too unpleasant for them to be out of doors. Af- 
ter reading an article entitled, “ Object Lessons,” in a late 
number of the Journal, I resolved to try it on a small scale 
for the little ones, and with marked success. I had before 
taught them to print the letters of the alphabet and easy 
words designed for a spelling lesson. I now gave them the 
names of articles in the room, and after a half hour of dili- 
gent printing, I heard the result reid as it stood. There was 
a great variety of words, as the importance of some article 
suggested itself to the little one. Following this plan I 
gave them such articles as clock, cupboard, etc., to define and 
give the various parts. Some of the results were amusing 
as when one bright little fellow gave “smoke,” and “1862,” 
as parts of a stove. Still all showed a degree of knowledge 
and capacity much greater than I had supposed they pos- 
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sessed. After the reading I took several of the slates and 
gave out the words which I found misspelled to different 
scholars. They noticed and remembered the words thus 
missed much better than those missed in an ordinary spelling 
lesson. At the close of the term, some very small scholars 
could define and describe an article in a manner creditable to 
much older persons and the words printed could be easily 
read by any one. 

The plan is very simple and requires but littie time and 
attention from the teacher, while it occupies a large portion 
of the scholars time,—which seems desirable in any arrange- 
ment of this kind. This method is not a new one but Iam 
confident it is not generally practiced in our schools. Will 
not our teachers through the medium of the Journal make 
known their methods of instructing and interesting the large 
class of little people that we shall have under our care durirg 
the summer? J. M. R. 


For the Common School Journal. 


T am not accustomed to write for the Journal, but as I have 
been reading the December No., 1864, I was particularly in- 
terested in the pieces entitled, “Make haste slowly,” and 
*“ Keep Good Natured, My Friend,” because I think that I 
can attest, by experience, many of the truths there presented. 

Having been connected with schools for the greater portion 
of the last thirteen years, mostly in the capacity of teacher, 
I have endeavored to realize the responsibility of my position, 
though I am well aware that I have failed many, very many, 
times, to accomplish all that others might have done with 
the same material. Yet I believe that in my intercourse 
with children, I have been tolerably successful in inculcating 
good principles. I must acknowledge that I have too often 
forgotten how much depended upon my example, thus pro- 
ving the truth of the oft repeated saying, you must “ Practice 
what you Preach.” 

Fellow teachers; I am more than ever convinced that the 
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great secret of our success is the “ Religion of Jesus Christ.” 
If we can bring religion to bear upon our business we shall 
succeed: we must let it control our business, and not our 
business control the religion. Let us make the attempt and 
look to Christ for aid. I intend to, if I am permitted longer 


x 


to train immortal minds. EK. M. 


A GREAT COUNTRY. 

As some of our readers may deem it their duty to prepare 
a new work on Geography, for the use of schools, we feel 
disposed to give them the latest improvement, so far as we 
may be able to do so. A good friend has favored us with a 
copy of a small work whose title page reads; “ Primary 
Geography, arranged as a reading book for common schools 
with questions and answers attached.” ‘This book is fresh 
from Richmond, and was published in North Carolina in 1864. 
In former years most of the books used in “ Dixie” were pub- 
lished at the North,—but when the confederacy started its 
wonderful career it felt that no work then before the public 
would answer the purpose of a nation so refined and exalted, 
and in 1864,—in the fourth and last year of the aforesaid 
nation,—the book before us was prepared and used in the 
schools. ‘That our own teachers may have the benefit of the 
work we will briefly describe it and then give some choice 
extracts." ‘The book isa small quarto of 48 pp. The first 
30 pages are filled with reading matter and maps, and the 
remainder with questions and answers. The maps are ex- 
ceedingly rude, the paper of very poor quality, &c. The 
authoress gives as one reason for preparing the book that all 
other works are “too complex.” She evidently feels it to be 
her duty to make everything perfectly plain and simple,—so 
that the little ones may readily comprehend all. We will 
give a few extracts that our readers may judge how admira- 
bly she has succeeded. In speaking of rivers she says “ Rivers 
are very useful to men. They turn mills and other machin- 

ery and carry boats upon their surface.” 





*We give the extracts without any change. The words in parentheses are our 
own. Ed. 
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In defining “ Hemisphere” she says, “If you take an apple 
and cul in two parts, you call them a half apple. If you 
take a ball or sphere and saw it in two parts, you have half 
a sphere. Now the word hemisphere means half, and the 
earth is round like a sphere, so when the earth is divided in 
two parts, we call one a hemisphere.” (What the other ?) 

Under “ Races of Men,” the poor negro is thus disposed of; 
“The African Race is found in Africa. They are slothful 
and vicious, but possess little cunning. They are very cruel 
to each other, and when they have war they sell their prison- 
ers to the white people for slaves. Tey know nothing of 
Jesus, and the climate in Africa is so unhealthy that white 
men can scarcely go there to preach tothem. The slaves 
who are found in America are in much better condition. 
They are better fed, better clothed and better instructed than 
in their native country.” (Yes, and much better whipped. 
Ed.) “These people are descendants of Ham the son of 
Noah; who was cursed because he did not treat his father 
with respect. It was told him he should serve his brethren 
forever. ‘That would seem a hard sentence but, it was prob- 
ably done to show other children how wicked it was to treat 
their parents so.” (We don’t exactly see where the “hard 
sentence” comes in if the following additional extract is 
truthful. Ed.) “There are (in Virginia) many planters who 
own large numbers of slaves. They are generally well treated, 
and are as happy a people as any under the sun.” (We 
suppose now that their shackles are broken their degree of joy 
and happiness will be reduced to a level with that enjoyed by 
us white folks. Poor creatures, how we pity them! Ed.) “If 
they are sick master sends for the doctor; if the crop is short 
they are sure of enough to save life; if they are growing old, 
they know they will be provided for; and in time of war they 
generally remain quietly at home, while the master goes and 
spills his blood for his country.” (Yes, and in times of 
peace he occasionally spills the blood of his happy slaves to 
prevent them from becoming too joyous, we suppose. Ed.) 

Under the head of “The United States,” the authoress 
condescends to speak thus: “ 'I'his was once the most pros- 
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perous country in the world. * * * In the year 1860 the 
Abolitionists became strong enough to elect one of their own 
men for President. Abraham Lincoln was a weak man, and 
the South believed that he would allow laws to be made 
which would deprive them of their rigkts. So the southern 
states seceded and elected Jefferson Davis for their President. 
This so enraged President Lincoln that he dec!ared war and 
has exhausted nearly all the strength of the nation in a vain 
attempt to whip the South back into the Union. ‘Thousands 
of lives have been lost and the earth has been drenched with 
blood ; but still Abraham is unable to conquer the ‘ Rebels’ 
as he calls the South.” (Whata pity!) {''he South only 
asked to be let alone, and to divide the public property 
equally.” * * * * ‘This country (the United States) 
possesses many ships, has fine cities and towns, many rail- 
roads, steamboats, canals, manufactories, &c. ‘The people 
are ingenious and enterprising, and are noted for their tact 
in ‘driving a bargain.’ They are refined and intelligent on 
all subjects but that of negro slavery, on this they are mad.” 

In alluding to the Southern Confederacy the authoress 
says: “This is a great country! The Yankees thought to 
starve us out when they sent their ships to guard our sea- 
port towns. But we have learned to make many things; to 
do without many others; and above all to trust in the smiles 
of the God of battles. We had few guns, little ammunition, 
and not much of anything but food, cotton and tobacco; but 
the people helped themselves and God helped the people. 
We were considered an indolent, weak people, but our ene- 
mies have found us strong, because we had justice on our 
side.” (If so justice has slipped up for once.) “ ‘The southern 
people are noted for being high minded and courteous. A 
stranger seldom lacks friends in this country. Much of the 
field work is done by slaves. These are generally well used, 
and often have as much pocket money as their mistresses. 
They are contented and happy and many of them are christ- 
ians.” 

But we must pass to give a sample of the “ Questions 
and answers” contained in the second part of the book.— 
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The question is asked by teacher, and answer given by 
scholar, Q. “Ifthe people of the United States had always 
elected good men for rulers what would have been the result?” 
Ans. “ We should have had no war.” Q. “Why? A. 
“ Because every man would have been willing to treat others 
justly, and there would have been no cause for war.” * * * 
Q. “ What may be said of the United States?” A. It was 
once the most prosperous country in the world.” Q. “What 
is its condition now?” A. “It is tumbling into ruins.” 
(How sad!) Q. “Has the Confederate States any com- 
merce?” A. “A fine inland commerce and bids fair, some- 
time, to have a grand commerce on the high seas.” (Can 
you tell us when?) Q. “What isthe present drawback to 
our trade?” A. “An unlawful blockade by the miserable 
and hellish Yankee Nation.” (Pretty much raised now.) 
Our readers wili better appreciate all the refinement when 
they remember that the book was prepared by a woman! 





TEACHERS. 

(WE take the following from the late and highly interesting report 
of Supt. Camp to the General Assembly. The report is full of inter- 
esting facts and valuable statistics in relation to the common schools of 
our state,—and while it suggests important improvements it gives clear 
proof that much has already been accomplished. On another page 
we give the “Summary of Statistics,’—believing that our readers will 
be glad of the information contained therein. £d.) 


“ There is still a want of well qualified, skillful teachers in 
common schools. Too many of the persons employed to 
teach enter upon the work as a temporary occupation, to 
which they bring little of the culture and enthusiasm indis- 
pensable to eminent success. There is an abundance of 
candidates for the teacher’s office, but competent teachers 
could not be found in the autumn for all the schools needing 
and desiring to obtain such teachers. This was especially true 
of young men qualified to organize and conduct successfully 
graded schools. In many instances, young women have been 
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employed in such schools, and in others formerly taught by 
young men. Where female teachers, of mature mind, well 
educated and experienced, have been obtained, the schools 
have been successful, some were never better taught and 
controlled, and the cause of education has not suffered loss 
by employing this class in winter schools. But in some cases 
the persons employed were girls taken from the older classes 
of the district school, who had had no opportunity of edu- 
cation beyond such a school, and who had never, perhaps, 
been in a well classified school. Without any special training 
or fitness, they could bring to the work few of the requisite 
qualifications. Some such have put forth much effort, have 
been conscientious, and have awakened sympathy, and by 
the help of school visitors and others have saved themselves 
and the schools from utter disappointment; but others 
have failed, become discouraged, and left the school in dis- 
gust, or remained without any benefit to themselves or the 
school. The schools, under the direction of such teachers, 
have not been as well managed as when under the care of 
young men in the winter, who, thongh wanting in many of 
the qualifications possessed by every competent teacher, had, 
from contact with the world, acquired a degree of shrewdness 
and a power of control which have been of important service 
in the school-room. One of the most serious evils now to be 
apprehended is the employment of unqualified and inefficient 
teachers in ordinary district schools. The amount of money 
received from the State by the small country towns is an- 
nually diminishing, and in some districts there is a disposition 
to diminish the expenses of the school, while the expenses 
of the teacher and all other ordinary expenses are increased. 
This leads to the employment of cheap teachers. There 
are many young women annually leaving the district school 
who seek employment, and as “school keeping” is supposed 
to be easy and respectable, friends and relatives are applied 
to for aid in finding a school; and a questionable kindness 
will often secure a situation, though at the expense of the 
rejection of an experienced and well qualified teacher. 
We believe that a large proportion of the work of teach- 
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ing may be safely trusted to woman. She has natural qual- 
ifications which especially fit her for a work requiring so 
much of patience, kindness and tact; but if she is to take 
her place as an instructor of youth in schools composed of 
both sexes, many of whom have been ungoverned at home, 
she must be specially qualified for the work. ‘To good native 
talent there should be added maturity of thought and judg- 
ment, a thorough acquaintance with the studies taught, and 
such knowledge of the laws of mental action and develop- 
ment, as will enable the teacher to organize the school wisely, 
to maintain proper order, and so to instruct and train each 
child that the result may be thorough, harmonious education. 

There are now to be found, in our public and _ private 
schools, superior teachers whose literary acquiremeuts, gen- 
eral culture, and professional skill fit them well for iheir 
positions. Many of these are ladies with true refinement and 
liberal education, who bring to their work self-denial, zeal, 
and devotion unsurpassed in any calling. Let these teachers 
be multiplied and their influence extended, till the demand is 
more nearly supplied, and one of the most important means 
of good schools would be secured. 

Simple justice, as well as a due regard for the best interests 
of common schools, requires that teachers should be more 
adequately remunerated for their services. This is particu- 
larly true in regard to female teachers. ‘The salaries of many 
of this class are insufficient to enable them to meet. their 
necessary personal expenses, and notwithstanding the most 
rigid economy much self denial is practiced. The average 
wages of female teachers, including board, is but $18.05 per 
month, hardly sufficient to pay for the expenses of board in 
cities and villages. Several districts have increased the sal- 
aries of teachers the past year. It is believed that a corres- 
ponding increase in the efficiency of the schools may soon 
be witnessed, 

There were employed in the common schools of the State, 
the past year, in winter, 757 male teachers, and 1,335 female 
teachers—total, 2,095 ; in summer, 135 male teachers, and 
1,892 female teachers—total, 2,027. The decrease of male 
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teachers in the winter schools was 61, and the increase of 
female teachers in the same schools was 102 over the number 
of the preceding year. ‘Twenty years ago there were 1,300 
male teachers, and but 408 female teachers employed in the 
winter schools. Then the number of male teachers was to 
the number of female teachers as 13 to 4, now it is as 2} to 
4, Such a change cannot be made without greatly affecting 
our schools, and the influence generally has been to improve 
them. The number of teachers who have taught two or 
more successive terms in the same school is 949, an increase 
over last year of 12. 

The number of teachers who had never taught before is 
540. In the introduction of so many inexperienced teachers 
there is danger that many schools will suffer unless great 
care is taken in the education and special training of those 
who are to engage in the important work.— Supt. 


SUMMARY OF STATISTICS, 


Relating to the Common Schools of Connecticut, for the year 
ending August 31st, 1864. 


Number of towns in the State, : - : 162 
Number of towns which have made no returns, 0 
Number of school districts in the State. . 1,609 
Number of public or common schools, - - 1,795 
Number of children between the ages of four and 

sixteen years, . - - . 114,772 
Increase over previous year, - - - 2,674 
Average number in each district between four and 

sixteen years of age, - - - 71 
Average length, in weeks, of winter schools, - 17 
Average length, in weeks, of summer schools, - 16 
Number of boys registered in winter, - - 40,849 
Number of girls registered in winter, - - 36,277 
Number of boys registered in summer, : - 33,466 
Number of girls registered in summer, - 35,591 


Whole number registered in winter, 77,126 
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Whole number registered in summer, - 69,057 
Average attendance of boys in winter, + - 29,529 
Average attendance of girls in winter, - 25,852 
Average attendance of boys in summer, - - 22,592 
Average attendance of girls in summer, - 25,179 
Total average attendance in winter, - - 095,361 
Total average attendance in summer, - 47,771 
Number of male teachers in winter, : + 757 
Number of male teachers in summer, - 135 
Number of female teachers in winter, - - 1,338 
Number of female teachers in summer, - 1,897 
Number of teachers who have taught the same 

school two or more successive terms, - 949 
Average wages, per month, of male teachers, in- 

cluding board, - . - : $33.00 
Average wages, per month, of female teachers, in- 

cluding board, - - - - 18.00 
Number of schools of two grades, - - 117 
Number of schools of three or more grades, - 86 
Number of new school houses erected during the 

year, . : - - - 26 
Capital of School Fund, - - $2,050,460.49 
Revenue of School Fund, distributed February 28, 

1865, - - - - - 131,997.80 
Dividend, per scholar, from School Fund, - 1.15 
Capital of Town Deposit Fund, - - 763,661.83 
Revenue of Town Deposit Fund for school pur- 

poses, - - ° - . 45,819.00 


Amount raised by town tax for support of schools, $87,704.00 
Amount of revenue from district or other funds, 13,796.68 
Amount of district tax for support of schools, 140,414.00 


Amount of tuition from resident pupils, - 31,422.00 
Amount expended for new school houses and re- 

pairs, - - i <« * : 95,817.00 
Number of schvol houses reported in good condi- 

tion, - - : : - 1,335 
Number of school houses reported in bad condition, 295 


Number of school houses without out-buildings, 239 
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Number of school houses with enclosed yards, - 251 
Number of districts which have outline maps, - §25 
Number of districts which have school library, - 9308 
Number of districts which assess a tax on property, 181 
Number of districts which receive tuition from resi- 

dent pupils, - - - - - 305 


For a more detailed account of the statisiics of each town, 


see Appendix. 


DAVID N. CAMP, 


Superintendent of Common Schools. 


New Baritatn, April 10th, 1865. 
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WAR CHRONICLE FOR THE YEAR 1864. 
Continued. 


Capture of the Florida at Bahia by U. S. steamer Wachusett. 
Governors of several rebel states advocate frecing and arming 
slaves. 

Maj. Gen. Birney died at Philadelphia. 

Great battle at Cedar Creek. Rebels defeated by Sheridan; 
immense loss. 

St. Alban’s Raid. 

Pleasanton defeats Price at Little Blue. 

Pleasanton drives Price from Mine Creek, taking 1,000 pris- 
oners. The rebel Generals Marmaduke and Cabell captured. 

Arrests at Baltimore for voting frauds. 

Rebel Ram Albermarle destroyed with a torpedo by Lieut. 
Cushing in Roanoke River. 

Maryland Free State Constitution goes into effect. 


. President Lincoln reélected by 407,000 majority, carrying all 


but three states. 
McClellan resigns his commission. 
Rebel Manifesto to foreign governments. 


. Sherman’s army concentrates at Atlanta. 


With 47,000 men Sherman begins his march from Atlanta. 
Rebel Legislature abandons Milledgeville. 

Milledgeville entered by the army. 

Soldiers hold a mock legislature in the capitol. 

Attempt by rebel incendiaries to burn New York. 

President Lincoln refuses to receive the great English peace 
petition. 

Battle of Franklin, Tenn. Thomas retires to Nashville. 
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Dec. 12. Sherman’s whole army arrives before Savannah, bringing 
7,000 negroes and 10,000 horses and mules. Aggregate 
loss on the march 1,000 men. 

“ 13. St. Albans raiders released. 
13. Sherman captures Fort McAllister on the Ogeeche. 
“ 13. Naval expedition under Admiral Porter sails from Hampton 
Roads. 

“ 15. Battle of Nashville, 1,000 rebels captured. 

“ 16. Completion of the exchange of 10,000 prisoners at Savannah, 

“ 16. Sherman demands the surrender of Savannah. 

“ 17. Thomas pursues Hood beyond Franklin, capturing the rebel 

hospital and 3,000 wounded. 

“« 20. Hardee with 15,000 men escapes from Savannah. 

“« 20. Great rebel salt works at Saltville, W. Va. destroyed by 

Gen. Burbridge. 

“ 21. Sherman’s army occupies Savannah. 

« 21. Union loss in Tenn. since 15th, estimated at 7,000; rebel 
loss 51 guns, 18,000 small arms, 3,000 killed ; 9,000 
wounded and prisoners. 

. Farragut made Vice-Admiral. 

«“ 23. Torpedo boat exploded at Fort Fisher, without damaging 

the rebel werks. 





MAKE SCHOOL PLEASANT. 


Most of us can recall many unpleasant memories con- 
nected with some of our school days. The drearily located 
and uncomfortably seated school house, the stern teacher 
and the dry and meaningless lessons are not easily forgotten. 
We however rejoice that advancing years bring improvements 
to our schools,—though it may be more tardily than to other 
affairs. 

To the teacher we would say,—do what you can to make 
the school pleasant and attractive. You can do much to 
secure and foster an air of cheerfulness and happiness in the 
school room. As the father and mother add sunlight and 
joyousness to the home circle by their kindly interest and 
genial manner,—or cast a gloom about it by their indiffer- 
ence or harshness,—so the teacher will by his manner, loooks, 
and expressions do much to make the school attractive or 
repulsive. If he will enter upon his duties with a counte- 
nance beaming with love for his work and for his pupils, he 
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will find beaming and happy faces answering his and all his 
reasonable requirements, and tasks will be promptly and 
cheerfully met. On the other hand if the teacher enters the 
school room with a scowling brow, and speaks in fretful or 
morose tones, he will chill the young hearts about him,—and 
effectually cut off all sympathy between himself and those 
for whom he labors. 

We know that the teacher’s work is hard work, bis trials 
of patience are many, frequent and great,—but let him not 
forget the magnitude and nature of his mission. He is work- 
ing upon the soul. Ile is moulding mind. He is forming 
character. . He is reproducing himself in his pupils. What 
he is they will become. If he is kind, faithful, cheerful, they 
will partake of his spirit. If he is peevish sour and cross, 
they will soon reflect the same qualities. 

Make it your daily study to promote the happiness of 
your pupils;—not by allowing them to have their own way, 
but by alluring them into the right way and causing them to 
love your way, both because it is right and because they love 
you. Manifest an interest in them not only in the school 
room but wherever you meet them, Let them see that you 
recognize them,—that you take a p'easure in watching them 
at their innocent plays. It will give you a hold of their loving 
hearts and will in no way harm you. “ Mother,” said a little 
girl, “ I met my new teacher in the street and she did not look 
at me. When Miss A. was our teacher she would always stop 
and speak with us. Mother, I den’t think I sha!l ever love 
our new teacher,” Dout forget that your pupils watch you 
and that they treasure in their loving hearts, every kind word, 
every smiling expression, every friendly act. Then try ear- 
nestly to make your pupils happy, and bind them to your- 
self and their school with the cords of love and kindness. 
If so you will do them good, and when they become men 
and women they will honor and love you as one who scat- 
tered flowers and sunlight about their school days, and wove 
beautiful and unfading flowers into memory’s garland. 




















The Normal School.—The Little Ones. 


THE NORMAL SCHOOL. 


Tue “Committee on Education” from the Legislature 
recenily spent a half day in this institution, and witnessed 
the methods of teaching in the school! itself, and also those 
adopted by the pupils of the school with classes from the 
model schools. We believe the committee and others present 
were highly pleased with the result, and left with the im- 
pression that the school was not only well conducted but 
well worthy of the confidence and liberal support of the 
state. We believe the school is quite as prosperous and 
well managed as it ever has been and that it compares very 
favorably with similar institutions in other states, and we 
earnestly hope that our State Legislature will extend to it a 
fostering and encouraging hand. It has too long been re- 
garded as of “ doubtful utility,” and treated as an experiment. 
We believe its importance and usefulness are beyond ques- 
tion. Its influence for good has been felt throughout the 
state, and with the assurance of generous and continued 
legislative aid its usefulness may be made still more exten- 
sive. 

Committee after committee has been apointed to visit the 
school, and ail have made reports highly creditable to its 
condition and management. Why, then, we ask,should it 
not be placed on a permanent basis and receive every proper 
aid to enable it to extend its influence and improve the 
schools of the state? Why not? 





THE LITTLE ONES. 

A corrEsponpENT very properly asks for hints on the 
management of young children. A large number of our 
teachers have schools, especially in summer, composed of 
small scholars,—beginners in learning. The old way of 
conducting such schools was to keep the children quiet, 
through fear, nearly six hours daily. A few minutes only, 
each half the day, were given, in a very formal way, and 
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meaningless to the child, in teaching the alphabet. For the 
five minutes instruction in this way the poor child was 
obliged to sit, bolt upright, on backless seat, for nearly three 
weary hours. No wonder that to such the hill of knowledge 
looked rugged, rough and forbidding. No wonder that many 
an urchin acquired a disrelish, if not a hatred, of school and 
books before he was old enough to comprehend their object. 

But we rejoice that better views, plans and practices are 
beginning to prevail and that all true teachers are endeavoring 
to make the ‘opening vista’ to learning pleasant and attractive. 
The teachers of the little ones have been too much overlooked. 
Their work has been undervalued. Their services have been 
unduly remunerated. We believe that the true, earnest and 
efficient teacher of a primary school is called to fill a very 
high position ;—one in many respects second to no other. 
She is working at the foundation. The entire superstructure 
will be affected by her labors. Let no one, then, undervalue 
the primary school; and let those called to labor in such 
schools feel that their work is one “of which they need not 
be ashamed,”—one higher than which they need not aspire 
to reach. 

But our purpose was to offer a few hints for such teachers, 
and to ask others to contribute of their experience for the 
common good. ‘To teachers in these elementary schools we 
would say :-— 

1. Make school pleasant. If possible have the walls of 
the school room adorned with appropriate pictures and mot- 
toes. Set about it with a will and you will succeed. Awa- 
ken an iaterest in the children and you will reach the parents 
and readily procure the means for beginning the work of im- 
provement,—and “ well begun is half done.” 

2. Make the lessons and exercises brief, spirited and inter- 
esting. Do not be tedious. Have promptness and activity, 
but beware of “long-drawn-out” exercises of any kind. 

3. Introduce gymnastics or calisthenic exercises and de- 
vote a few minutes, two or three times each half day, to 
some concert exercises for the physical training and develop- 
ment of your pupils. See that these are engaged in with 
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spirit, promptness and precision. Whatever is worth doing 
at all is worth doing well.” Such exercises will do much to 
make school pleasant. 

4, Ilave frequent object lessons adapted to the capacities of 
your pupils, and let it be a leading purpose with you to teach 
the little ones how to expres their thoughts properly. You 
may do much to teach some of the principles of grammar 
before the book is used. See that all improper expressions are 
corrected. We would not be understood to mean that children 
should be tanght to use the language of older people, but 
that while they use the simple words of children they use 
them properly. T.et children be children in their expressions, 
but properly and correctly so, as far as possible. 

5. Teach vocal music. Children love to sing. Have 
them all rise in their places occasionally and unite in a song. 
It will prove a relief to thein and make them happy. 

Who wili give us additional hints or suggestions for our 
primary schools ? 


THE FREEDMEN. 

( In the North Granville Quarterly we find a very interesting let- 
ter from Miss Campbell, who is engaged in teaching the freedmen in 
Maryland. Believing that it will interest our readers we give it be- 
low. Ld.) 

“If you want a sight to start the tears and make you thank 
God for this war, come into our evening school. The building 
was formerly one great hall, but has been divided by slight 
partitions into four rooms, and every night these rooms are 
crowded. I couldn’t keep my eyes dry the first night I went 
in. There were some beautiful faces among the women— 
straight, delicate features, beautiful eyes and hair—and the 
soft sweet voice that belongs to that class. You'll find all 
ages from children a dozen years old to grayheaded men 
and women—all with their primers covered carefully, and all 
with “thumb-papers” to keep their fingers from soiling the 
pages. All are neatly and cleanly—many of them nicely 
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dressed, and I go about among them—great stalwart men, 
who could crash me with on hand—and those tired .ooking 
women with their patient, quiet faces—and I feel almost a 
reverence for them. Watching them sit motionless over 
their little books—following the words with their clumsy, 
great fingers, approaching to me for help like little children. 

Through the whole two hours there is no sound in the 
room but a low buzz as they spell out their lessons. I can 
spend only a minute or two with each, but they are so thank- 
ful, and ready to wait for their turns—working away by 
themselves meantime. Last night I was particularly inter- 
ested in one great fellow, probably a coachman. He didn’t 
look up from his book the whole evening. “Its slow work 
isn’t it?” “ Pretty slow, Miss, but I'll stick to it, please the 
Lord.” .“ You’re not getting discouraged,” I said to a wo- 
man as white as J] am, with great eyes that looked like wells 
of moonlight. Her hands trembled when I came to her, so 
she could scarcely hold her book, and she did blunder pretty 
badly. She looked up at me with such an apologizing look 
—‘* Can't do nothing but spell, Miss”—so J said to her, 
“ Never weary in well doing,” and I wiped the salt waier out 
of my eyes, and went to the next. 

They are all so polite—so ready to catch at every wishyso 
anxious to; lease by learning. 

Atten o’clock we open all the doors and set them to sing- 
ing. It seems as if all the unwritten and unexpressed trag- 
edy and pathos of the fate of the race comes out in their 
voices. ‘That they don’t know it themselves makes it none 
the les stouching. They sang the first night —Old Muiudred, 
John Brown, with the Glory Hallelujah chorus, and a queer 
wailing minor hymna. They sing with a regular swell at the 
beginning of each measure. Last night they gave « My 
Country.”"—-Fancy that in four hundred mellow voices in 
perfect time. and with a sort of lingering on every accented 
note! ‘Their musical talent is wonderful—their love for 
music is strange.” 
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LOCAL AND PERSONAL. 


MippLetown. Henry E. Sawyer, Esq., late of Concord, N. H. 
has been elected principal of the high school in this place, vice Mr. 
Baleam resigned. We have known Mr. Sawyer for many years as a 
faithful teacher and earnest friend of education. We cordially welcome 
him to Connecticut, and hope he will find his situation a pleasant one. 

Stamrorp. The Union school at this place is under the efficient 
management of Mr. Ginn,—with a corps of competent teachers in the 
several departments. We were much pleased with the appearance of 
the school at a recent visit. In the departments of Mr. Guinn and 
Miss Lovell, we listened to some very interesting and well conducted 
recitations. 

Farr Haven. Mr. J. Avery, formerly a successful teacher in 
Willimantic, succeeds Mr. Hotchkiss in the graded school in this 
place,—the latter having resigned to engage in other business. We 


s 
wish them both success. 

Winpsor. The Academy at this place is under the charge of Mr. 
Henry B. Moore,—a graduate of the Normal School. Mr. Moore is 
a well qualified and efficient teacher and his school is a pleasant one. 

Cromwe_Lt. A high school bas been sustained in this place for 
the last two years. Miss Laura F. Beecher has been principal tor 
the last year, and her services have been highly satisfactory. We 
were much pleased with a brief call at the school, and were fully sat- 
isfied that it deserved the highest confidence of the people. 

Miss Emily T. Russell has a very pleasant school near the center. 
She is a successful teacher. 

Porrianp. Mr. Chas. F. Holt, a graduate of the Normal School, 
has charge of the graded school at this place, and is doing a good 
work. We were highly pleased with the appearance of his school in 


the several departments. 


3inmMINGHAM. We had the pleasure of visiting the different de- 
partments of the graded school in this village a short time since. The 
principal, Mr. Charles H. Wright, understands what is necessary to 
constitute a good school and is working faithfully to secure it. Te 
has some good teachers te cojperate with him, but there are too many 


children in a room, and too many classes to allow the benefits of a 
* 


graded school to be obtained. 
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Ansonia. This school has suffered from a frequent change of 
teachers in some of the departments, but the order was good and 
the classes we heard recite appeared well. We were glad to see 
that much attention was paid to singing. ‘There should bea good 
high school in Derby which could receive the more advanced scholars 
from Birmingham, Ansonia and Derby. We are indebted to Rev. 
Mr. Carpenter and Charles If. Wright, Esq., for facilities in visiting 
the schools. 7 

New Ifamrsnire. We have not for a long time passed two days 
more pleasantly than with our old friends and pupils Rev. W. L. 
Gaylord and wife, of Fitzwilliam, and in attending the Teacher’s In- 
stitute of that place, There were more than one hundred teachers 
assembled, mostly ladies, and the promptness, attention and interest 
manifested showed conclusively that the Institute was ably conducted 
by the Commissioner, Rev. W. L. Gaylord, and his assistant Rev. Mr. 
Brickett. We were happy to meet here several of the pioneers of 
educational reform in this state. ° 

t= A young man, now teaching in New Jersey is desirous of pro- 
curing a position at the head of a graded school in this, his native 
state. He sustains an excellent character and has had an extensive 
and successful experience. Any in want of a teacher may Jearn 
more from the Resident Editor. 

eS Will some of our readers tell us when the Connecticut rule for 
interest will prove more favorable to the creditor than the U. S. rule? 


Cienerinc.—A youngster, while perusing a chapter of 
Genesis, turning to his mother, inquired whether the people 
in those days“ used to do the sums on the ground.” He ac- 
counted for his question by reading the passage “ And the 
sons of men mullipled upon the face of the earth.” 





In a sermon preached at Wesley Chapel, recently, Rev. 
Thomas Sargent, of Baltimore, stated that at a slave-market 
in one of the Southern States, at which he was present, a 
smart active colored boy was put up for sale. A kind mas- 
ter, who pitied his condition, not wishing him to have a cruel 
owner, went up to him and said :— 

“If I buy you will you be honest ?” 

The boy, with a look that baffles description, replied : 

* T will be honest, whether you buy me or not.” 
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BOOK NOTICES. 


A Manvar or ELEMENTARY INSTRUCTION FOR THE USE OF PcBLIC AND 
Private ScHoois anp Norma Cuiasses; containing a graduated course 
of Object Lessons for training the senses and developing the faculties of child- 
ren. By E. A Sheldon,—assisted by Miss M. E. M. Jones and Prof. H. Krusi. 
12mo. 472 pp. New York: Chas. Scribner & Co. 

This valuable treatise on object teaching was first published in 1862, and the fact 
that the work has passed to the sixth edition, is evidence that it is appreciated. 
The new edition is enlarged and improved and some excellent color patterns. The 
volume contains a vast amount of information on the interesting subject of which it 
treats, and will prove a very important aid to teachers. The chapters on Reading 


and Drawing will be found to be worth far more than the cost of the volume. 


I 
Price, postage paid, $175. 

MaGnetic Gione. Messrs. Seribner & Co. are also agents for the sale of 
“ Perce’s Magnetic Globe.” This globe is made of soft iron and possesses prop- 
erties of attracting and holding upon its surface any magnetic objects placed 
there. <A box of suitable objects accompanies the globe and these may be placed 
on different portions of the surface and then, as it is caused to revolve, they will 
retain their places,—as objects do upon theearth. It is a convenient and valuable 
article for the school room. The globes vary in size and style of manufacture and 
are sold at prices varying from $5 to $25,—including a dozen magnetic objects for 
each globe. 

Tue Scnoor ano Tne CommMonWEALTH ; Tue SCHOOLMASTER OR THE DRILy- 

Master. : 

In our brief allusion to this excellent address, in our May issue, we unintention- 
ally omitted the name of the author. The address was written by the Hon. 
Francis Gitiette of Hartford, and delivered before our State Teachers’ 
Association. Of the lecture itself we would speak more at length and give ex- 
tracts were it not that copies of it have been forwarded to the teachers of the 
state. We can only commend it to their careful perusal and candid consideration. 
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GUYOT’S 


Physical and pommen Wall Maps 


HOR SCHOOLS. 


—— et Oo 


Series No. |. l Series No. 2. 











| Map of the United States.................. S38 00 
Map of the United States, ........+0. $8 00 CGA ACG nse sceccscsicenasce t 50 
MO TROPUR AUMOTIOR, ox iccccacsczsesccace 6 50 | % South AMCTICA.......0...cseece00.. 3 50 
FF GI FRc itcnciccraccessencs 6 50 MID cicisasinsinibninbiinnthsiinatibinia 4 50 
‘The World, (Mere. Projec.),..12 00 | Asia. ccessssssssssseessseessssseeeeen 5 0 
“© Europe, 5 OO | sey |. Se RE ee ee $ 50 
OP A cists cavacndeasount scan neianindtalion 00 | i | Ce ee eS 5 00 
et We acces octet ah caideniaatadeuason 6 50 | ** the Hemispheres... 7 30 
 QOCUETE BRPODG cciccescccescessae. 8 50 | ? 
OP DR OING, siavciscstiecexasereteik cose 5 00 | Series ite 3. 
= of The United States. } 
‘ North America...... “| 
** South Amcerica...... _ 
| ** Central Europe...... 
00 | Se RR cassie taaieanseeas \ S15. per set, 
» 1500 | Aftica...ececsesseees | 
i asiscchivnameniacueindcanie econo OU A ENN nicniacetenanas 
“ City of Ancient Rome ......... 2 00 PG WONG. vccacscees 
“* The Ancient City of Athens, 2 00 © GROOMMACE kcsvssascases } 


Any Map, or any number of Maps of the Series, (except Series No. 3), can 
be selected if a full set is not required. 

By the admirable system of coloring adopted, the plateaus, mountains, valleys, rivers, 
altitudes, in fact all the physical characteristics of the Earth's surfaee, are clearly and 


beautifully expressed, as also the political features, boundaries, names of cities ete., ete. 


~y 





TESTIMONIAL FROM PROFESSOR AGASSIZ 


From what I know of Prof. Guyot’s Wall Maps, ete., I have no hesitation in saying 
that both as to method and execution they are incomparah/y superior to any thing of the kind 
thus far published ; and in connection with the series of text-books by the same author, 
which, I understand, are soon to be published, they will form the most valuable means for 
the study of geography, in which depariment there is urgent necessity for new books adapt- 
ed to the present advanced state of the science, In fact, it is the simple truth, that no 
other gy oyraphe , living understands the relations of th physical fvature of our earth so wi /]. or knows 
how to present them to students with such simplicity and clearness as Prof. Guyot. 

L. AGASSIZ. 

Cambridye, Mass., March 27th, 1865. 


IN PRESS.—To be published during the Fall, the first two of Prof. Guyot’s Series of 


Geographies. 
CHARLES SCRIBNER & CO. 


NEW YWToRs. 
gx Send for Circular with full description. 
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This remarkable System begins its fifth year under the most ertcouraging 
circumstances. Other systems struggle years for a feeble existence, while 
this has attained a growth and vitality exceeding any other on record. 

The secret of its success lies in the fact that it was made in the school-room, 
and works like a charm in classes of every grade. 

It is plain; it is practical; it is scientific. 

It has withstood the most persistent attacks of envious rivals, gaining 
strength from the contest. 

t invites criticism, comparison, and competition. 

It IS THE MOST ORIGINAL SYSTEM, putting old fory systems hors de com- 
bat, and suggesting the necessity of, and furnishing the material for revised 
revisions, with the vain hope of appropriating the secret of its wondertul 
popularity. 

It leads other systems. 

It was the first system comprising a text-book for teachers. It was the 
first system containing a chart on the black-board principle. It is the ONLY 
SYSTeoM giving specific instructions upon EACIt Copy, explaining its object, 
and the author’s views and method of teaching it. 

It has received the highest approval of superintendents and teachers 
wherever it has been used or examined. It is recommended by the regents 
of the Dah ersity, state of New York, to be used in all the academies of the 
Empire State. 

UsE TilE BEST—it costs no more, and you will feel more respectabl: 
for it. 

IT COMPRISES 


I. A Blaekboard Chart of Letters, - - - - $1.75 
If. An Analytical Chart of Pe 3 ship, = ° “ . Bes 
Ill. A Series of Copy Slips (66 Nos.) per set, 1.50 


IV. A Series of Copy Books (8 Nos. and 1 Exercise Book) Load am mn, 1.80 


< a a4 deer on Penmanship, Punctuation, &c. - 1.50 
VI. A Teacher’s Guide to the System, - ~ e 95 
Vale Ellsworth Steel Pens, two sizes, extra fine, (Quill Spring.) per 

gross, - - * = » ‘v 

Ladies’, per gross, - - - - - . 25 

VU. A System of Guide Lines for pupils, per dozen, - 25 

Specimen Copy Books free by first post on receipt of 15 cents for each 
number—vther articles on receipt of price as above. Address 


H, W. ELLSWORTH, Copy Book Publisher, 


$17 and 819 Broadway, New York City. 
N. B.—Send the address of ten or more teachers and you will reccive the 
“ Teachers’ Guide” by return mail. Get the system adopted by any Board 
of School Officers, or Directors, or by any Teachers’ Association or Insti- 
tute, and you will be entitled to a chalen of any of the articles above enu- 
merated. 
February—1865. 











THE 


ECLECTIC EDUCATIONAL SERIES: 


NEW, CHEAP, AND EXCELLENT. 





Few school-books ever published have received a wider or more 
cordial indorsement from prominent and influential educators than tho works 
of The Eclectic Series. Wherever used they are liked. Those who haye 
thoroughly tested their merits in the class-room unite in pronouncing them 
superior to all similar works. 


McGuffey’s New Eclectic Series. 


NEW PRIMARY CIIARTS, G No’s.......00.69 cents. | NEW ECLECTIC Srir READER...........6000055 Cents, 





NEW ECLECTIC SPELLER.....ccccccccssesess 10 cents. | NEW ECLECTIC Grit READER... 65 cents, 
NEW ECLECTIC 1st READER.......c+eccee0e- 15 cents. NEW HIGH SCHOOL READEN...........0. 75 cents, 
NEW ECLECTIC 20 READER....cccccescoeees 20 cents. | NEW JUVENILE SPEAKER...e.esccessseseess 45 cents, 
NEW ECLECTIC 3p READER.......00000008630 cents. | NEW ECLECTIC SPEAKER 85 cents 
NEW ECLECTIC 41 READER...csccsseseesss 35 cents. | YOUNG LADIES’ READER........ccceccesesene: 75 cents, 


Arithmetic, Algebra, Geometry. 


RAY'S PRIMARY ARITHMETIO.............10 cents. | RAY’S HIGHER ARITHMPETIC...............65 cents, 





BAY’S INTELLECTUAL ARITHMETIC.,.20 cents, RAY'S ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA.......... 60 cent, 
BRAY’S PRACTICAL ARITHMETIC.,....... 40 cents. RAY’S HIGHER ALGEBRA............ +80 cents, 
RAY’S TEST EXAMPLES, with Ans.........30 cents, | RAY’S PLANE & SOLID GEOMETRY. ..... 60 cents, 
RAY’S TEST EXAMPLES, without Ans.....25 cents. EVANS’ SCHOOL GEOMETRY.............00 40 cents. 


Grammar and Composition. 


PINNEO’S PRIMARY GRAMMAR............ 25 cents. | PINNEO’S ENGLISH TEACHER...........00 85 cents, 
PINNEO’S ANALYTICAL GBAMMAR.....35 cents. | PINNEO’S GUIDE TO COMPOSITION......30 cents, 








Miscellaneous. 
KIDD’S ELOCUTION...... 85 cts. THE EXAMINER, OR TEACHER'S AID....50 cts. 
DE WOLF'’S INSTRUCTIVE SPELLER....... 20 cts. LILIENTHAL’S OBJECT LESSONS 00.20 Cts. 
SMART'S FREE GYMNASTICS. ...........000000. 20 cts. | THE YOUNG SINGER, Parr I..........cccocceoesd0 Cts, 


WHITE'S CLASS-BOOK OF GEOGRAPHY..20 cts, | THE YOUNG SINGER, Parr I1.......sscceees sed CHa, 





sa Single specimen copies of any of the above-named books sent by 
mail, postage prepaid, to teachers and school-officers for examination, with a 

view to introduction, on receipt of the prices named. 
bes> Liberal terms given on books ordered for first introduction, in 
exchange for others not in satisfactory use. Those desirous of introducing 
any books of the Ecuxcrio Series are respectfully invited to correspond 
with the publishers. 
: SARGENT, WILSON & HINKLE, 


CINcINNATI, OHIO. 
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SARGENT’S 
ENTIRELY NEW 


SERTES OF READERS, 


AND PRONOUNCING SPELTER. 


The Standard Primer, Part Second—(Illustrated.) Pages, 72 
“ “i First Reader “ a - 2 
- se Second * = - o si 216 
“ “ Third “ “ “ “ “ 916 
« - Fourth “ si <3 “6 336 
4“ ‘s Fifth “ “ “ “ 528 
“  Pronouncing Spelling Book, oe 168 


In consequence of the great success of Mr. EPES SARGENT, in- his 
speciality of preparing Readers for schools, there has been a large demand 
for new books from him; and he has consequently prepared an entirely new 
and approved Scries of Readers. 

The smaller books are beautifully illustrated, and all those improvements, 
which constant consultation with our best teachers has suggested are included. 

KS" We defy contradiction in saying that thé Series is the Best, the Hand 
somest, the most Carefully Prepared, and, we may add, the Cheapest, ever 
published. 

Mr. Sargent’s long experience, careful scholarship, high culture as a lite- 
rary man, and acknowledged taste, added to his admitted success in ONE 
Series of Readers, of which millions are sold annually, are a guarantee that 

. ° . . . . os . zi y ‘ e 
committees will find it for the interest of schools to examine his New Series 
before making any change. 

=" The mos: striking evidence of his previous suecess may be found in 
the extent to which the latest compilers of Readers and Speakers have made 
use of his original labors in selectiin; his works appearing to have been 

Tue MaGazine from which compilers have taken nearly two-thirds of 
their picces. 


just issued, by far the most scientific and practical book of its class before the 
public. ‘The ELOCUTIONARY INTRODUCTION embraces all the in- 
struction of any practical value; and the Reading-Lessons comprise the best 
elocutionary pieces in the language. It is eminently a book ror THE TIMES 
AND UP WITH THE TIMES. 


SARGENT'S NEW PRONOUNCING SPELLER, 


has among its features a New AND IMPROVED SYSTEM OF NoTaATION, an 
ALPHABETICAL INDEX OF REPRESENTATIVE Worps, and is exciting the 
greatest interest among teachers, for the thoroughness and ingenuity of its 
system of indicating pronunciation. 

Copies for examination furnished on receipt of $2. 


JOHN L. SHORRY, Publisher, 
March—1865.—ly. 13 Washington St. Boston, Mass. 



































WALTON’S 
RITTEN ARITHMETI 





‘tant ro Bar and applications usually contained in two or mor 













Cc, 


sa Com iple te Written Arithmetic, embracing in a single volume - 


e books. 


life, and 


: y sulli nt for all Common and High Schools. 
Phe book is strictly progressit deve loping the subject, not only by the logical ar- 
r ent of to; ut also by » nV atural sequence of ex’ ples. 
practical prominence to the actual transactions of business 
adopting the methods of business men. 
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init 





neous matter has been excluded. The explanations, the 
statement of principles, are all given with brevity 
ietie is accompanied by a KEY, which contains a Sys ) 
lly original, by which the number of examples may be ine 
ed extent, and by which a different example may he assiyned to ¢ 
lictation, a feature which will commend it to every practical tex 


WALTON’S TABLE 
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reises. 


twenty-five lines, against whic re} ‘ed twent Vv -five letters of the : 
its use all possible combinations of numbers may be repeated many times. The 
Fable is designed tor the pupil. 

The Key tai > thousand questions upon the Table, with t 
swers, ul from ten to twenty-five examples in the 1 

rat ed for the teacher, to be used at Dictation Exe 





His LAR D’sS READERS, 
NEW SERIES. 


Hittann’s Primer, or First Reaper, (Ilustrated.) 
t ] 


Hinanp’s Second READER, (lilustrated.) 
' 





Hannan lump READER, (Ilustrated.) 

Hiiiauy’s Focrrm READER, (Illustrated.) 

luc .ARp’s INTERMEDIATE READER, (Illustrated.) 

llinnarp’s Freru Reaper, and HitLtarn’s Sixrm Reaper, with Pi 


y 








lhe following official announcement it will be seen that the Ne 
pted by the Board of Control of Philadelphi 
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ey all the public schools of that city: 
OFFICE OF THE COMPTROLLERS OF PUBLIC Scuo 

First District of Pennsylvani 

> lelphia, Jan 
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Atal mptrollers of Public Schools, First District of em \ 
held at t! rs “Cl hamber, January 10th, 1865, the following res ion was 
adopted 
R ?, That IT Series of Readers be introduced t lin the 
Public Schools of thi istrict. j é 
From the Minutes. HENRY W. HALLIWELL, Secretary. 
HILLAR “D° S XE \ — OF RE. ADE RS have thus been adopted for use, in 
i ‘ 1@ four great cities ot > Union— 
YORK, PHL \DELI HEA. BOSTON and CHICAGO. Th iso in 
u n the citie ad ashington, Providence, Portland, Cambridge, C wh, Sa- 
II | 1 River, Norwich, &c., &e. 
> S ] y examine the Series will apply to the Publishers, 





BREWER & TILES STON, 
131 Washington Str et, B 

















GET THE BEST. 
WEBSTER’S 


UNABRIDGED a 








EVERY FAMILY AND EVERY STUDENT 
SHOULD HAVE 


WEBSTER’S NEW DICTIONARY. 


It has pre-eminent excellence in 

1. ETYMOLOGY, or the derivation of words. ‘We have had no English diction- 
ary nearly so good in this respect."—North American Review, Jan., 1865. 

2, VOCABULARY, or the words of the language. It has 114,000,—10,000 more 
than any other dictionary. 

8. DEFINITIONS.—As Horace Mann said of former editions, “ Webster’s is the 
best defining Dictionary in the English language,”—the late thorough revision has 
made it yet more perfect in this particular—that for which, pre-eminently, a diction- 
ary is wanted, 

4, SPELLING.—Webster’s orthography, as now presented, and in its essential 
features, is the recognized standard in the large majority of the issues of the press 
in this country, and to which usage in the United States and Great Britain, is more 
and more conforming, and commends itself as based upon common sense, system, 
and the analogies of the language. Where current good usage recognizes more than 
one form (as, both in regard to Orthography and Pronunciation, is sometimes the 
case,) two or more modes are given,—the most approved first. The different modes 
are likewise given In a convenient tabular form. 

6. PRONUNCIATION.—After a most careful and claborate revision of the work 
in this respect, it is affirmed by the very best orthéepists of the country, that Web- 
ster’s is now the best Pronouncing Dictionary of the language. Differing modes are 
also given, in this respect, in a ti ibular form, and with the authorities. 

6. PICTORIAL ILLUSTR ATIONS,—3000 in number, in Andrew’s best style, 
illustrating all departments in Art and Science. 

TALBLES.—Some of them of an entirely novel character, One of them—that 
of Fictitious Names of Persons and Places, “alone worth the price of the book.”— 
Albany Evening Journal. 

8. Its being the LATEST, as well as Best, and thus brought down to the present 
time. 

9. MECHANICAL EXECUTION.—From new electrotype plates, fine paper, and 
the Riverside press. “Is printed with great accuracy—a high merit in these days, 
when the press all over the world, with few exceptions, is growing more careless.” — 
N. A. Review, Jan., 1865. 

10. MAGNITUDE.—The largest single volume ever published ;—contains thirty 
per cent. more than the old Webster; twenty-four per cent. more than Worcester; 
and six times as much as the common English Bible, including the Apocrypha. 


IN ONE VOL. OF 1840 ROYAL QUARTO PAGES, 
AND VARIOUS STYLES OF COMMON AND ELEGANT BINDING. 
“GET THE LATEST.” “GET THE BEST.” 

“GET WEBSTER.” 

Published by G. & C. MERRIAM, Springfield, Mass. 
SOLD BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


Specimen pages of the Illustrations and other new features will be sent on appli- 
cation to the publishers. 



















GREENS ENGLISH GRAMMARS, 


The attention of teachers and others is invited to this widely known series of Eng- 
lish Grammars, which is the matured result of a long and careful study of the lanz 
guage itself, as well as of the best methods of teaching it. The system by which the 
principles of the language are here exhibited is simple and easy of attainment, and 
differs in many essential particulars from that of any other author. Professor 
Greene’s connection with public schools, normal schools, and teachers’ institutes, has 
given him peculiar facilities for adapting a series of text-books to the wants of the 
different grades of schools; and his success is best manifested by the great popularity 
which these Grammars have attained. 

The books intended as a connected series are 

I. THE INTRODUCTION, 
Il. THE ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 
Ill. THE ANALYSIS OF SENTENCES. 

Either of these is complete in itself, and may be used independently of the others. 

These Grammars are the sole text-books on this subject in the public schools of 
many of our principal cities and towns, and are also used in a large number of the 
best private schools throughout the country. 

Form David N. Camp, State Superintendent of Connecticut, and Principal of State 
Normal School. 

Greene’s English Grammars have been in use in the Connecticut State Normal 
School, and in the model schools connected therewith, for more than ten years, and 
have given almost universal satisfaction. I know of no books that have better stood 
the test of use in classes than Greene’s Grammars and Analysis, and I have found no 
better grammar scholars in the schools of this state than those taught on the system 
of Protessor Greene. 

The Series furnishes books suitable for different grades of schools, and adapted to 
the best methods of teaching the English language. 





From the late Lorin Andrews, President of Kenyon College, and formerly Superintendent 
of the Massillon Union School. 

With great cheerfulness I give my hearty and unqualified approbation of Professor 
Greene’s English Grammars. During the past year we have used them exclusively 
in the Massillon Union School, and after the fairest and most thorough of all tests— 
the searching ordeal of a year’s trial in the recitation-room—they have more than 
equaled our expectations. I shall, on all proper occasions, recommend them to teach- 
ers and school officers as the grammars for all grades of our schools. 


WARREN'S GEOGRAPHICAL SERIES. 


WARREN’S PRIMARY GEOGRAPHY, 
WARREN’S COMMON SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY, 
WARREN’S PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY, 
WARREN’S PHYSICAL AND OUTLINE CHARTS, 7 TABLETS (in preparation.) 
These books form a complete geographical course, adapted to all grades of schools. 
They have recently been thoroughly revised, and now contain all new political and 
territorial changes, with statistics from the census of 1860. The maps and engrav- 
ings are of the very highest order of excellence, and in all the books the maps are in 
same volume with the descriptive text. The series is now used in most of the prin- 
cipal cities and towns of the United States, and has given great satisfaction wherever 
it has been adopted. 
For introductory terms or further information address 


J. B. COWPERTHWAITE, Puitapetrnia, 
April, 1865. or F. E. PEASLEE, care of BROWN & GROSS, Hartrorp. 













































